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For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 

George G Alfred Black G H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
present 

SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 


DUCHESS 
PEGGY ASHCROFT in 
Terence Rattigan's 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


and 
ROLAND CULVER 
LYRIC 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by André Roussin 
Adapted by Nancy Mitford 


PICCADILLY 
WILFRED PICKLES 
n 


THE GAY DOG 


A Farcical Comedy 


SAVOY 


GLADYS COOPER JUDY CAMPBELL 
and ANGELA BADDELEY 


in 


RELATIVE VALUES 


A light Comedy by Noél Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


ALDWYCH 
DIANA CHURCHILL 


UNDER THE SYCAMORE TREE 


A Farcical Fable by Sam Spewack 


CLOBE 
THE GLOBE REVUE 


Opening Thursday 10th: July 


ALEC GUINNESS 


HAY MARKET 


EDITH SYBIL KATHLEEN WENDY 
EVANS THORNDIKE HARRISON’ HILLER 


WATERS OF THE MOON 


Comedy by N. C. Hunter 


NEW 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 
THE MILLIONAIRESS 
A Comedy by Bernard Shaw 
with CYRIL RITCHARD and 
ROBERT HELPMANN 
PHOENIX (Closing 2nd August) 


By arrangement with the SHAKESPEARE 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


JOHN GIELCUD DIANA WYNYARD 
and PAUL SCOFIELD 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


by William Shakespeare 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
Terence Rattigan Productions Ltd. present 
HERMIONE BADDELEY 


THE PINK ROOM 


by Rodney Ackland 
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HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.30 G 8.45 
JACK HYLTON presents his New British Musical 


‘© BET YOUR LIFE” 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


Commencing 7th July (2 weeks) 

Evenings at 6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Weds. 2.40 
America’s Greatest Comedy Team of Today 
PETER LIND HAYES G MARY HEALY 
and Big Supporting Company 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
NORMAN WISDOM 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 
PARIS TO PICCADILLY 








SADLER’S WELLS 


London, EC! 


Licensee : George Chamberlain 


Roseberry Avenue 


Evenings at 7 p.m. Matinees: 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadier’s Wells in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain present 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
1951-1952 SEASON 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the 
Box Office 














BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


DIRECTOR: EDWARD STANLEY 
Auditions for full-time Acting 


and Technical Courses 


Commencing Autumn 1952 are now being 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR MALE STUDENTS 


For prospectus and details apply to: 


THE BURSAR 
BRISTOL OLD VIC THEATRE SCHOOL 
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—American Tourist 
SECOND SEASON 
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— Weekly Repertoire of Six Pliys — 
TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL DEVORGOIL 
James Bridie Sir Walter Scott 
DOUBLE REDOUBLED DEAR BRUTUS 
Ben van Eysselsteijn J. M. Barrie 
THE WITCH TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 
Wiers Jenssen-Masefield Bernard Shaw 
The Festival Company includes 
JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON 


The Plays Produced by Andrew Leigh and 
James Hume 





Special Attraction!—Six Thursday Afternoon 

Concerts—Scottish National Orchestra, BBC 

Scottish Orchestra, Kirkintilloch Junior Choir, 
Glasgow Pheenix Choir 


BOOKING AT THEATRE 
also Dundee and Edinburgh (Methven Simpson) 
Glasgow and Perth (Paterson‘s) 
COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 
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Cricketcrs Toast... 
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We drink a toast 
In our No. 1’s 


We toast the man 
With a deadly spin— 
Tothemanwhoscored Then we toast the Cup 
A hundred runs. That we toast them in! 


PIMM’S No.1 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 


























now TO SAVE MONEY! 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK 
CLUB will prove 
a boon. Members 
buy outstanding books published from 


25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
July: THE ACTOR AND HIS 
AUDIENCE, by W. A. Darlington. 
Behind the scenes with six of our 
greatest actors. Illustrated. Published 
at 12s. 6d. A saving of 5s. 


Sept: REFLECTIONS ON THE 


THEATRE, by Jean Louis Barrault. 
With all the original drawings. Pub- 
lished at 21s. A saving of 13s. 6d. 
Nov.: THE SURPRISE OF MY 


LIFE, by Leon M. Lion. Fascinating 
life story, with contributions from 
Sybil Thorndike, Aldous Huxley, 
Beverley Baxter and others. 25 illus- 
trations. Published at 21s. A saving 
of 13s. 6d. 

Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 


no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of 
buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 

“I would like to thank you for the 
wonderful choice of books received 
since the Club commenced,” is the 
latest tribute (we have had hundreds) 
from Mr. P. Tucker, South Africa. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter. 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 
(6 books). $6.50 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 
NAME 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 











SIGNATURE .W.25 
Overseas membcrs must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





LEFF & JASON 


(Est. 1921) 


LONDON’S LARGEST STAGE AND 
DANCE SUPPLIERS 


TARLATANS. White only. 

36 in. wide 1/6 per yard 

48 in, wide 2/- per yard 

Full range of colours. 

38 in. wide 2/- per yard 
NETS. Superfine Quality. 

54 in. wide 4/- per yard , 
in an extensive range of colours specially 
matched to our Tarlatans, Taffetas and 

Satins. 

SATINS. Large range of colours. 36 in. 
wide, 3/11 and 4/6 per yard. 
TAFFETAS in an_ extensive range of 
colours, 36 in. wide, 3/11 and 4/11 per yard 
SATEENS, Large range of colours, 36 in. 
wide, only 3/11 per yard. 
SPUNS. In an extensive range of colours, 
36 in, wide, 4/6 per yard. 


Send S.A.E. for Patterns. 
All orders to include 2/- towards Postage, 
Packing, Registration, etc. 
89-91 MIDDLESEX ST., LONDON, E.1I 
Tel.: BIShopsgate 4011 and 7496. 
Buses and Trains to Liverpool Street. 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W /_ JOHNSTONE- -DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst Webber Memorial Scholarship for 
male student, available September 1952 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


* For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 




















You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
~ THE 1952-53 EDITION (472 pages) 


Containing all the information required 
by individuals or societies in their search for 
the right play, the usefulness of this book 
makes it unique. Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD . Bar 











26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we2 
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Over the Footlights 


N 30th June the Bristol Old Vic brought back their 

triumphant The Two Gentlemen of Verona to the 
Vic for a three-weeks’ season, with Newton Blick, Pamela 
Alan, Laurence Payne, Gudrun Ure, Michael Aldridge, 
John Neville, William Squire, and Crab, the dog. 

The Old Vic Season finished on 28th June, and this 
visit of the Bristol Old Vic Company will be followed 
by a fortnight of the Birmingham Repertory Company 
in King Henry the Sixth, Part Ill, as a first endeavour 
to keep the Old Vic open as long as possible during the 
summer months. 

Meantime it is announced that the Shakespeare play 
to be presented by the Old Vic in the Assembly Hall 
during the third week of the forthcoming Edinburgh 
International Festival will be Romeo and Juliet, with 
Claire Bloom as Juliet and Alan Badel as Romeo. The 
play will be produced by Hugh Hunt, with settings and 
costumes by Roger Furse, and the company will include 
Athene Seyler as the Nurse, Peter Finch as Mercutio, 
Laurence Payne as Tybalt, and William Devlin as the 
Prince of Verona. 

During the first two weeks of the Festival the Old Vic 
and the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre will present on 
behalf of the Edinburgh Festival Society The Highland 
Fair by Joseph Mitchell, directed by Tyrone Guthrie. 

The New York City Ballet, under the artistic direction 
of George Balanchine, will open their seven-weeks’ 
season at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on 
7th July with a performance of Serenade, The Cage, 
Firebird and La Valse. The Company, which includes 
Nora Kaye, Jerome Robbins, Maria Tallchief, Janet 
Reed, Tanaquil LeClerq and Melissa Hayden, is bring- 
ing a repertory of 24 ballets which include eight not 
previously seen in England. 

The Festival Ballet, under the artistic direction of 
Anton Dolin, also returns to London for an eight-weeks’ 
season at the Royal Festival Hall, commencing 31st 
July. FS. 
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** Salome "'"—New Torch, 20th May. 

* First Time Here "'—Watergate, 20th May. 
“Sweet Madness "—Vaudeville, 21st May. 
‘Meet Mr. Gallaghan"—Garrick, 27th May. 
“Timon of Athens "—Old Vic, 28th May. 


“Up the Garden Path ”—New Boltons, 
28th May. 


“As You Like It "—Open Air, 29th May 
** Murder in Motley "—Sortune, 30th May. 
“Hobson's Choice "’"—Arts 4th June. 
“The Gay Dog "—Piccadilly, 11th June. 











* Salome ” (New Torch) 


N 20th May Richard Morris presented 
Oscar Wilde’s Salome, preceded by 
The Soldier and the Whore by R. H. Ward. 
Both plays were produced by Ronald Lane. 
Anyone approaching this programme pre- 
pared to be shocked would be disappointed. 
R. H. Ward's play is of the “story behind 
the verdict * order and consists of an hour's 
talk between a man and a woman of middle- 
life who have met before. The title and 
the setting, which is a squalid upper room 
in a bomb-shattered city, give the author a 
flying start, and much talk about the nature 
of God, Life and Love passes before we 
realise that this is all we are going to get. 
Kenneth Macleod had grim force as the 
soldier and Elizabeth Kentish showed how 
sober thought and sincerity can transform a 
trite situation. 

Remembering that Reinhardt made _ his 
reputation with Salome and the scale on 
which he worked, it seems like attempting 
the impossible to present at close quarters 
on a stage measuring about eight yards by 
three a play wherein the moon is a property. 
Toynbee-Clarke’s setting was picturesquely 
suggestive of Herod's Palace, until the entry 
of Herod and his retinue put rather a 
strain on things. The costumes were good 
but the casting was queer. Various charac- 
ters, like the moon, could not be accom- 
modated and generally the production 
suffered from cramp. Prudence Hyman, as 
Salome, was passionless and remote and 
appeared to disdain the whole affair. 
Everyone was passionless. An air of dis- 
approval was worn like a nimbus_ by 
Elizabeth Kentish, miscast as Herodias. 
When she spoke she brought the play to life 
and straightway killed it with her scorn. 
This was no abandoned woman but a lady of 
common sense. For really Wilde’s stilted 
dialogue seems at times the mere mockery of 


Shows Reviewed 


poetic pretence. Richmond Nairne as Herod 
fell into its pitfalls up to the neck. Well, 
Wilde was ever a humorist, but he did 
labour at Salome, which demands a spacious 
stylised production. Whether the play is 
worth the magnificence and _ elaboration 
which can save a production from failure 
will always be a question. H.G.M. 


“ First Time Here” (Watergate) 
O* 20th May David Williams presented 
a “new and unusual late-night enter- 
tainment,” a “miscellany of song and 
dance ” devised by Archie Savage and David 
Williams. The company were mostly 
coloured and one of the more effective num- 
bers appeared to be a kind of fire dance. 
The performance was by no means without 
merit but, briefly, the Watergate standard 
was not maintained. H.G.M. 


* Sweet Madness ” (Vaudeville) 

HIS comedy has a bright idea behind it; 

the dialogue is pertinent and the laughs 
sustained. Chief weakness is the interpola- 
tion of two characters quite unnecessary to 
the plot in the hero's ex-girl friend, a part 
demanding very little from clever Sheila 
Burrell, and the butler with a story of his 
own, played by Laurence Naismith. 

Richard Attenborough is an_ affluent 
young business man, addicted to the pursuit 
of perfect health by way of exercise and 
yoga, who also wants a perfect mate-cum- 
secretary. He consults a__ psychiatrist, 
whose elaborate card-index system finally 
produces Geraldine McEwan, as seemingly 
nit-witted an adolescent as ever tapped a 
typewriter. Her favourite expression is 
“Golly.” There is nothing to suggest the 
scientifically perfect mate, but the hero falls 
for her; so temporarily does his friend 
(Robin Bailey), and the not so innocent miss 
knows how to play her cards. 

Highlight is the scene with the crazy 
psychiatrist, brilliantly played by Martin 
Miller. We learn that this nerve-wracked 
gentleman is himself the patient of a psy- 
chiatrist, but nature will out and boy gets 
girl. Geraldine McEwan brings her own 
special brand of nitwittery to the role of the 
secretary, repeating her Who Goes There! 
success, and Richard Attenborough is suit- 
ably harassed as a hero who turns out to 
be rather boring. Robin Bailey is a con- 
vincing Lothario, and much praise is due to 
Elizabeth Taplay for her delightful ultra- 
modern set. Jack Minster directed, FS. 





Herbert Lom and 
Mai ZLetterling 


star together in “‘ The Trap” which came to the Duke 
of York’s Theatre on Ist July. “* The Trap” is 


adapted by Ashley Dukes from an original play by 
Ferdinand Bruckner. 


“Meet Mr. Callaghan” (Garrick) 
EET MR. CALLAGHAN is probably 
not a play to recommend to those who 
like their detection classic. But for the rest 
of us, and particularly those who have not 
read Peter Cheyney, meeting Mr. Callaghan 
is a pleasantly entertaining occasion. It is 
a “whodunit” without action (unless you 
count a constant passage of suspects from 
door L to door R), and without a really 
surprising ending. Even the murderer can 
be spotted with fair certainty by the novice 
in detection by the end of the first half of 
Act 2. Still the invitation is to meet Mr. 
Callaghan, and Terence de Marney’s ace 
private investigator is a cheerful, unpredict- 
able creature, fascinating to watch, whose 
appearance smacks just slightly of the spiv. 
The women in the piece (Lisbeth Kearns, 
Harriette Johns and Simone Silva) are 
decorative. For the rest it is a tussle of 
words, punctuated by endless lighting of 
cigarettes, and a smug wait for Slim to pull, 
the murderer—or murderess—out of the 
group waiting in the wings. cH. 


“Timon of Athens” (Old Vic) 

N a programme note Tyrone Guthrie 

stated what was his interpretation of 
Timon of Athens, acknowledged as a “diffi- 
cult” play, and judging by the absorbing 
and even exciting result of his point of 
view, Mr. Guthrie’s reading of this unfami- 
liar work would seem to be as justified as 
any. Mr. Guthrie holds that this is not a 
tragedy but a satire, aimed at the “Deceit- 
fulness of Riches” and materialism. Timon 
is no hero, but the “Spoiled Darling of 
Fortune” who cannot take the knock with 
dignity and fortitude when his luck changes. 
It is, of course, difficult to reconcile the 
hardness and bitterness of much of the 
sentiment with Shakespeare’s accustomed 
warmth and mercy, especially in his attitude 
to women, and many of the passages of 
dialogue strike a barren note. But later 
the richness breaks through, making this a 
play one regrets not having seen before. 

Mr. Guthrie scored with a magnificent 
production, full of opulence and move- 
ment. The two banqueting scenes were writ 
large, and the scenery and costumes by 
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Tanya Moiseiwitsch took on the glow of a 
renaissance picture. There was suspense 
too in the second “feasting,” when Timon 
offered the empty platter to his sycophantic, 
fair-weather friends. 

André Morell, whose Kent in the recent 
Old Vic production of Lear is remembered 
gratefully, encompassed the difficult charac- 
ter of Timon with firmness. His decline 
from popular man of substance to decaying 
eccentric in his cave in the woods was 
skilfully accomplished. Leo McKern’s 
Apemantus likewise was splendidly inter- 
preted, providing a fine contrast in calmness 
and reasonableness. John Phillips, David 
Waller and John Colicos as the toadying 
noblemen were astonishingly modern— 
these were outstanding performances. Peter 
Coke carried an air of nobility as Alcibiades, 
the General, though the character is 
sketchily drawn and can make no great 
impact on the story. 

Apart from the brief appearance of the 
two mistresses of Alcibiades (Joan Poulter 
and Yvonne Bonnamy), this is a play with- 
out women, and the considerable number of 
male characters were excellently played, 
with first-rate performances from Will 
Leighton, Lee Montague, Richard Pasco, 
John Abineri, John Blatchley, Wolfe Morris, 
Donald Finlay, Peter Sallis and others. FS. 


(Continued overleaf) 


Angus McBean 











“Up the Garden Path” (New Boltons) 


ESLIE FRENCH directed and played 

chief zany in Hugh Beresford’s play, 
and took off his trousers to make us laugh. 
Well, in view of the title, we could not 
complain. Witless was the word. A few 
musty chestnuts were crushed between the 
mill-stones of repetition and emphasis. 

H.G.M. 


“As You Like It” (Open Air Theatre) 

HE 20th season opened on 29th May with 

Robert Atkins’ production of As You 
Like It. At the first afternoon performance 
we followed the fortunes of the forest lovers 
from tent to lawn and back again, the 
weather being unsettled. Mary Kerridge, a 
trim but anxious Rosalind, and Judith Stott, 
a flaxen-haired Celia, made an appealing 
pair of damsels in distress and won much 
applause. The wrestling match between 
Charles (Donald Gray) and Orlando (Basil 
Hoskins) was a splendidly thrilling contest. 
Graham Crowden contributed two enjoyable 
performances in strong contrast, doubling 
the courtier Le Beau with the yokel 


A scene from the opening production of this year’s 


season at the Open Air Theatre, Regent’s Park, with 

which Robert Atkins has been connected as producer 

and director for the past nineteen years. In the picture 

above Basil Hoskins is seen as Orlando with Mary 
Kerridge as Rosalind. 


William. Russell Thorndike gave a seasoned 
Touchstone and Clement Hamelin a ripe old 
shepherd. Josephine Tweedy as Audrey 
seemed completely in her part, a _ note- 
worthy achievement in the open air, where 
the difference between professional and 
amateur seems less noticeable than indoors. 
H.G.M. 


“ Murder in Motley ” (Fortune) 
A PLAY within a play is usually good fun, 
provided it is intelligible, which usually 
means provided the playwright is not 
carried away by his own cleverness. Except 
for five minutes of initial puzzlement, there 
is no danger of Murder in Motley putting 
undue strain on the mental processes. 

Here is the Pirandello theme with varia- 
tions and simplified for the entertainment of 
the unsophisticated. Once it becomes 
evident that this is a play which, not the 
characters, but the players have taken out 
of the author's hands, one can happily relax 
and enjoy a lively, amusing comedy thriller, 
spiced with novelty of treatment. 

It would be unfair to the authors, Ingram 
d’Abbes and Fenn Sherie, to disclose the 
plot, but the playgoer must be prepared to 
find himself under suspicion of having 


murdered the leading lady’s understudy and 
must reconcile himself to the police taking 
over the stage and theatre, forbidding the 


audience to stray from their seats. 

Actors and actresses are required to give 
their true mames and_= addresses; a 
programme seller is hauled up to the stage 
to explain how she came to drop her tray 
in the dress circle; a doctor is called out of 
the stalls to examine a body; a stage 
manager accuses the publicity officer of 
murder—such_ strange happenings you 
become inured to as the play goes on; when 
the body disappears and a search is instituted 
you learn a lot about behind the scenes of 
the Fortune Theatre. 

If, as I hope, all this whets the appetite 
and makes an early visit imperative to 
allay your curiosity, you will be rewarded 
with first-rate entertainment and _ enjoy 
Frank Leighton as the Detective Inspector, 
Carl Bernard as the suspicious Lewison, 
Helene Cordet as the Leading Lady, Vanora 
MclIndoe as the Understudy, Hubert Wood 
as the distracted Manager, Winifred Payne 
as the exasperating Miss Diver, Norman 
Griffin as the bewildered civil servant, 
Norman Williams as the imperturbable 
object of suspicion, O'Bryan, the publicity 
man—and the only two members of the 
original cast of the unplayed play to appear, 

(Continued on page facing) 





“The 
Millionairess” 


Cyril Ritchard and 


Katharine Hepburn in 
an amusing scene from 
Shaw's comedy ‘* The 
Millionairess *’ which, 
presented by Tennent 
Productions Ltd., and 
directed by Michael 
Benthall, is now at the 
New Theatre for a 
limited season, The 
play was produced on 
27th June, too late for 
review in this issue. 


Picture by 
Angus McBean 


Geoffrey Denys in the part of Sir William 

Ainslie and Pauline Loring as his wife. The 

play is cleverly directed by Hubert Wood. 
W.B.C. 


“ Hobson’s Choice ” (Arts) 

NE feels that this brilliant revival, pro- 

duced by Roy Rich, should come 
forthwith to a larger West End theatre, 
where bigger audiences could appreciate the 
new lease of life thus given to the famous 
North Country comedy of a Lancashire 
bootmaker and his three daughters. 

David Bird was an excellent choice for 
the part of Henry Horatio Hobson. He 
blustered and bullied his way through each 
scene with just the right amount of Northern 
obstinacy to sway the audience’s sympathy 
towards his younger daughters, Alice and 
Vicky, delightfully played by Julia Braddock 
and Marcia Ashton. 

Pauline Jameson as Hobson’s hard-headed 
and seemingly hard-hearted eldest daughter 
Maggie, and Donald Pleasence as the simple 
bootmaker from her father’s workshop, 
were an ideal team. Our emotions wavered 
between laughter and tears when Maggie, 
having forced Willy to marry her against 
his will, strove to educate and make a man 
of him. Miss Jameson presented a perfect 
portrayal of the relentlessly strong-willed 
woman who is determined to make her weak 
self-conscicus husband a successful business- 
man, but beneath the hard exterior she 
showed us that Willy Mossop has really a 
very firm place in her heart. Good support 


came from Patrick McGoohan, Beryl Bain- 
bridge, Hal Osmond, Barbara Cavan, Denis 
Homes and Willoughby Gray. De. 


“ The Gay Dog” (Piccadilly) 

HIS artless comedy by Joseph Colton is 

about a North Country mining com- 
munity, the dog of the title being a grey- 
hound belonging to miner Jim Gay. Hardly 
West End fare, but Wilfred Pickles appears 
to be the man who can get a laugh out of a 
look—words not being necessary—so when 
Jim Gay, alias Pickles, gets in his stride, 
the least funny line is the occasion for the 
audience’s delight. 

Jim Gay’s dog looks like winning until Jim 
hears that the Vicar has entered a descen- 
dant of Mick the Miller—just to give his 
new pet arun. The situation is complicated 
because Jim’s daughter has fallen in love 
with the Vicar’s son, but needless to say 
the astute Jim Gay backs the winner on the 
great day, though the Vicar has the last 
word. Sundry relations, friends and neigh- 
bours are involved in Jim’s little wangle, and 
his harassed wife Maggie has a difficult job 
in presenting the best kind of front to the 
future “in-laws” at the Vicarage. The play, 
directed by Wallace Douglas, gathers speed 
as the evening wears on, and no-one could 
complain of the acting from an excellent 
company, which includes Megs Jenkins as 
Maggie, Nuna Davey, David King-Wood 
and Anthony Oliver as Peter, an excellently 
drawn tough North Country lad. FS. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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ANTHONY QUAYLE as Coriolanus. 


Stratiord Festival 1952 


HE repertory for the current season at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, consists of five plays—* The Tempest,” “ Coriolanus,” “ As You Like It” 

and “ Macbeth ” by Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson’s “ Volpone.” During the season it has 
been announced that Glen Byam Shaw has become co-director with Anthony Quayle, who 
has done such magnificent work in the last few years. A second company is to be formed 
and Stratford productions will continue to be seen in London, following the brilliant 
success of John Gielgud’s “Much Ado”—which repeated its Stratford suceess in the 
West End. These and other developments will be watched with the greatest interest. 

Scenes from the first four plays are included in the following pages. 
Pictures by Angus McBean 
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“As You Like It” 


@ Production by Glen Byam 

Shaw, with scenery and 
costumes by Motley. The 
incidental music is by Clifton 
Parker, lighting by Julia Woot- 
ten and _ wrestling match 
arranged by Charles Alexis. 


Left: Oliver: Wilt thou lay hands on 
me, villain? 


L-R: James Wellman as Adam, 
David Dodimead as Oliver and 
Laurence Harvey as Orlando. 
Orlando quarrels’ with his 
brother, Oliver. 


Orlando fights Charles, the wrestler, before Duke Frederick’s Court. L-R: Aubrey Woods 
as Le Beau, Powys Thomas as the Duke, Alan Townsend as Charles, the wrestler, Margaret 
Leighton as Rosalind and Siobhan McKenna as Celia. 


wef 


Right: Rosalind: Look you, who 
comes here; a young man and an 
old in solemn talk 


In the Forest of Arden. 
Rosalind (dressed as a 
youth), with Celia and 
Touchstone (Michael Bates), 
seek Rosalind’s father, the 
banished Duke. They come 
upon two shepherds, Silvius 
(Alexander Davion) and 
Corin (Mervyn Blake). 














Above: Celia: 1 found him under a tree, like a dropped 
acorn. 


Celia tells Rosalind that she has seen Orlando 

in the forest. Unknown to each other, Rosalind 

and Orlando had fallen in love with one 
another at the wrestling match. 


Right: Audrey: 1 do not know what “‘poetical’’ is. Is it 
honest in deed and word? Is it a true thing? 


The amusing “love scene” between Touchstone 
and the country wench Audrey (Jill Showell). 
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Above: Oliver: O that your 
highness knew my heart in 
this! I never lov’d my 
brother in my life. 


Duke Frederick, seeking 

his revenge against Or- 

lando (who is hiding in 

the forest), orders Oliver 

to bring back his brother, 
alive or dead. 





Left: Orlando: Good day, and happiness, 
dear Rosalind. 
Orlando, by now good friends of 
the “youth” and his “sister,” calls 
the boy “Rosalind.” Left: Michael 
Hordern as Jaques. 


Below left: Rosalind: By this hand, it will 
not kill a fly. 


Pretending he is with his Rosalind, 
Orlando enacts a love scene with 
Rosalind in disguise. 


Below: Touchstone: Truly, young gentleman, 
though there was no great matter in the 
ditty, yet the note was very untuneable. 


Touchstone sings “It was a lover 

and his lass” with the two young 

pages (left, Thomas Moore and 
right, Derek Hodgson). 


: 2 Jaques: To see no pastime, 1: what you would have I'll stay to know at your abandon’d cave. 
The final scene, and happy ending for the lovers. Centre: Jack Gwillim as the banished 
Duke, now restored, and extreme right, Maureen Quinney as Phebe. 
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*‘ Coriolanus”’ 


@ Produced by Glen Byam 

Shaw, with scenery and cos- 

tumes by Motley, incidental music 

by Antony Hopkins, and lighting 
by Julia Wootton. 


Right: Menenius: What works, my country- 
men, in hand? Where go you with bats 
and clubs? The matter? Speak, I pray 
you 


Menenius Agrippa, a _ Patrician 
(Michael Hordern), addresses the 
mob, which is bent on the destruc- 
tion of his friend Caius Martius, 
afterwards Coriolanus. 


: Martius: So, now the gates are ope: now prove good seconds. 
Martius (Anthony Quayle, right) rallies his men in the fight against the Volscians. 
Leo Ciceri as Titus Lartius. 
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Coriolanus: Your hand, and yours. 
The victorious Coriolanus greets his mother and his wife. L-R: Margaret Chisholm as 
Valeria, Mary Ellis as Volumnia, Siobhan McKenna as Virgilia, Raymond Westwell as 
Cominius and Michael Hordern as Menenius. 


Corioianus: Come leave your tears: a brief farewell. Aufidius: O Martius, Martius! Each word thou hast spoke 
Coriolanus, accused of having taken dicta- hath weeded from my heart a root of ancient envy. 
torial powers upon himself,’is banished, and Coriolanus throws himself upon the mercy of 

bids Volumnia, his mother, farewell. his old enemy, Aufidius (Laurence Harvey). 
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Volumnia: Thou art my warrior: I holp to frame thee. 


The mother, wife and child of Coriolanus beseech him to spare their city. In the end they 
orevail and Aufidius’ plans are foiled. (Left, Thomas Moore as Young Martius, and 
extreme right, Aubrey Woods as Lieutenant to Aufidius.) 


Aufidius: My rage is gone, and I am struck with sorrow. 
The assassination of Coriolanus. The closing scene of the play. 
15 





‘“‘The Tempest” 


@ Production by Michael Benthall (originally seen 

last season) with scenery and costumes by 

Loudon Sainthill, incidental music by John Wool- 

dridge and masques and dances arranged by Pauline 
Grant. 


Left: Ralph Richardson as Prospero, “the rightful 
Duke of Milan,” and Margaret Leighton as Ariel, “a 
Spirit.” 


Below left: Prospero reprimands Caliban (“a savage 
slave”) (Michael Hordern) for frightening his 
daughter Miranda (Zena Walker). 


Below: L-R: Lyn Evans as Stephano, “a drunken 
butler,” Caliban, and Michael Bates as Trinculo, “a 
Jester,” in the drinking scene after the shipwreck. 


Prospero: Behold, Sir King, the wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero. 

In this scene towards the end of the play are L-R: Raymond Westwell as Gonzalo, Jack 
Gwillim as Alonso, King of Naples, David Dodimead as Sebastian, Brendon Barry as 
Adrian and Ronald Hines as Antonio. 
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STRATFORD FESTIVAL, 1952 


Ralph Richardson as Macbeth and Margaret Leighton as Lady Macbeth 
in a scene from the fourth production of the season at Stratford-upon- 


Avon, 


The play is produced by John Gielgud, with scenery by Joha 
Gielgud and Michael Northen, 


costumes by Kenneth Rowell and 


incidental music by Antony Hopkins. Left: Peter Halliday as Lennox 


and David Dodimead as Ross. 


The First Four Plays Reviewed 


HE Shakespeare programme is now 

complete and consists of Coriolanus, 
The Tempest, As You Like It and Macbeth, 
which opened on 10th June. Jonson’s 
Volpone, the last production, will be staged 
on 15th July. 


“ Macbeth ” 

Of John Gielgud’s production of Macbeth, 
it is doubtful if some of the effects 
achieved, interesting and beautiful as they 
were, represented the fulfilment of purpose. 
A black and silver decor, shot with red, is 
not certairi to look sinister. In this case, it 
had a gracious beauty better suited to the 
play’s poetry than to its action. The 
proscenium was draped in funereal black. 
The scenery, designed by John Gielgud and 
Michael Northen, was a miassive-seeming 
arrangement of dark castle walls with 
cavernous openings. The lighting picked out 
the players and afforded incandescent action 
against a Stygian background. The Rem- 
brandtesque effect of the dark pictures was 
underlined by the fur hats worn by many 
of the nobles. Their costumes, designed by 


by HG Matthews 


Kenneth Rowell, were silver grey in colour 
and their outlines imitated those of Japanese 
Samurai. The Macbeths themselves, after 
the assassination, were garbed in pleasant 
and kindly shades of regal red. 

Sir Ralph Richardson played Macbeth 
like a doomed psychopath, naturally gentle 
but urged by compulsive forces he could 
not understand. This interpretation can be 
copiously supported from the text but it is 
sO unexciting that one must doubt whether 
it could be the result of deliberate aim. He 
certainly appeared, as Banquo remarked, 
“rapt,” and his early aside, “If chance will 
have me king, why, chance may crown me, 
without my stir,” seemed an important clue 
to his behaviour. Full of “the milk of 
human kindness,” in his long grey gown and 
without his crown, he stood in a beam of 
light like a figure painted by El Greco. 
Some of his lines were murmured 
abstractedly and some were converted to 
mournful music, but only after the appear- 
ance of Banquo’s blood-boltered ghost did 
Macbeth appear moved to passionate 


(Continued overleaf) 
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intensity of feeling. The banquet was 
indeed the climax of the play. After the 
interval which followed it came the usual 
4th Act retardation and the full excitement 
of approaching retribution somehow failed. 
Margaret Leighton played Lady Macbeth 
like a beautiful flame and brought much 
needed vehemence to the action, spurring 
Macbeth through the unholy adventure, 
until she too became dispirited after his 
second fit at the banquet. Her phrases 
always lit up the situation and were sweet 
music to the ear. She was attractively 
gowned and it was hard to hate so lovely 
a figure. By way of a change from 
Macbeth’s performance, as well as from 
those of previous interpreters of Lady 
Macbeth, Miss Leighton did not give a sjeep- 
walking display. Instead, she had a guilt- 
ridden mad scene which was so impressive 
that it seems strange the scene should not 
have been treated on these lines before. 
The three witches, far more at home in 
the foggy murk than “the temple-haunting 
martlet” could have been, appeared like 
very early pictures of Indians with the 
addition of tattered shrouds. One wel- 
comed a woman back among them. Joan 
MacArthur doubled First Witch with Lady 
Macbeth’s gentlewoman. Raymond West- 


well made the living Banquo a very live 
wire, a man whose incisive speech indicated 
keen intelligence and warm humanity. Mac- 
duff’s grief was movingly expressed by Jack 
Gwillim, Powys Thomas gave upright age 


and trustful dignity to Duncan, 
Laurence Harvey was a lusty Malcolm. 


and 


“ Coriolanus ” 

Glen Byam Shaw’s excellent production 
of The Tragedy of Coriolanus gave this 
Festival a fine start and remains, to date, its 
most satisfying achievement. There are two 
fine character studies, Anthony Quayle’s 
physically and imaginatively robust perfor- 
mance in the name part and Michael 
Hordern’s superbly natural Menenius. There 
is a good setting by Motley, historically 
austere and dramatically suggestive, the main 
feature being broad steps on stage right 
leading to an arched gateway, open to 
represent Rome and closed and fortified to 
represent Corioli. 

Caius Martius, afterwards Coriolanus, 
had, in Kipling’s phrase, “too much Ego in 
his Cosmos.” He had the Greek concep- 
tion of virtue as a matter of personal 
excellence, but, whereas the Greeks had a 
wholesome religious fear of offending the 


gods by self-regarding pride, Coriolanus 
had no such curb to his arrogance. 
Certainly humility would have been out of 
place in a man of his nature and achieve- 
ments, but too apparent disdain of common 
men is a mistake not often made by the 
great. It is much easier to sympathise with 
the character in the theatre than when read- 
ing the play, although Shakespeare has seen 
to it that the democratic elements so 
despised by his hero are unquestionably 
despicable. 

The rabble gave a good show, in which 
production told. The tribunes were well 
contrasted physically. Powys Thomas, as 
the grey slinky one who dominated, was 
excellent. Lyn Evans as the rougher type 
looked right but much of his vociferation 
was unintelligible owing to rubber-tyred 
consonaitts. 

The fight before Corioli, arranged by 
Charles Alexis, provided picturesque group- 
ing whilst maintaining the urgency of 
action. Laurence Harvey was taut in figure 
and voice as Tullus Aufidius and Aubrey 
Woods was his tense lieutenant. There were 
two particularly effective scenes among his 
followers: lan Bannen, Brendon Barry and 
Edward Atienza comparing impressions of 
Caius Martius; and Peter Halliday as the 
Volscian Guard denying entrance to 
Menenius. 

Mary Ellis made rather a youthful gentle- 
woman of Volumnia and seemed to reveal 
rather the silken intellectuality of a woman 
of superior breeding than the iron will and 
weight of character of the martial matron. 
Nor did Siobhan McKenna suggest a 
Roman type as Virgilia. This was supplied 
by Margaret Chisholm, who impressed in 
the part of Valeria. 


“As You Like It” 

Shakespeare’s casual story-telling in As 
You Like It by which we must infer that we 
are in France at the beginning and we 
become convinced that we are in England 
long before the end, has been accurately 
reflected in Motley’s scenery for Glen 
Byam Shaw’s production. Oliver’s orchard, 
on which the curtain rises, is a winter scene 
in the Ardennes, well suited to the harsh 
condition of young Orlando (Laurence 
Harvey) and to the bitter words that pass. 
After the fight and the banishments, we 
pass to Arcadian Arden, where the Duke’s 
wigwam and his two engaging pages, 
Thomas Moore and Derek Hodgson of the 
Corona Stage School, impart a Peter Pan- 
nish atmosphere to the scene. As Winter 

(Continued on page 20) 











Above: RALPH RICHARDSON = as 
Prospero and MARGARET LEIGHTON 
as Ariel. 


Right: MARY ELLIS as_ Volumnia. 


Below: MICHAEL HORDERN as Jaques 
and SIOBHAN McKENNA as Virgilia. 


(Portraits by Angus McBean) 
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gives way to Spring, the harsh voices of the 
unjust are heard no more. Nature prompts 
Youth to seek to assuage its inward turmoil 
the ancient way and it becomes Rosalind’s 
play. Margaret Leighton so ably and 
beautifully externalised the tender feelings 
of Ganymede that had Orlando not been 
so obsessed with his memory of: Rosalind 
he would have quickly perceived that they 
were one and the same. She seemed indeed 
to feel Love’s chains “red-hot upon the 
bosom press.” Siobhan McKenna’s Celia 
had a genuine matter-of-fact manner and a 
freedom from patrician airs. Michael Bates’ 
Touchstone also had little of the Court 
about him and he took well to the country 
and made a most affable vagrant. One of 
the most charming things in the production 
was the singing of “It was a lover and his 
lass” by the two boys already mentioned 
sitting on his either side, to his apparent 
piping. 

The shepherds well expressed the poetry 
entrusted to them. Mervyn Blake as Corin 
gave a ripe and mellow presentation of a 
very fine character and Alexander Davion 
had the right intensity for Silvius. Jill 
Showell made Audrey a most delightful slut, 
bonny and blowsy and horribly dirty, 
although there was real water in the wood- 
land. 

The acidulated Jaques was_ rather 
weightily played by Michael Hordern, who 
revealed the morbid arrogance beneath the 
character’s moody disdain. Yet “ducdame” 
was played down almost to vanishing point 
and the “seven ages” speech seemed written 
in to allow Orlando time to fetch Adam, as 
no doubt it was. 


“ The Tempest” 

It was pleasant to see again Michael 
Benthall’s production of The Tempest and 
to find still potent the visual enchantment 
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of Loudon Sainthill’s submerged island, full 
of conical hills and decorative monsters. The 
cast is almost entirely new but Jack Gwillim 
is still King of Naples. 

Sir Ralph Richardson, in a dark wig like 
a smoking cap, made Prospero a spell- 
intoning sage from the Sanhedrim with 
Hebrew paternalism, for his care for 
Miranda was his best quality and the 
apparent key to his plans. Admired Miranda 
was a taking, wide-eyed child, full of sym- 
pathy and affection, delightfully played by 
Zena Walker. Her passages with Alexander 
Davion, a likeable Ferdinand, were most 
pleasing. It is true she fell in love with his 
back view, a point of production oft 
repeated which always offends by its 
unnecessary absurdity. Raymond Westwell 
triumphed over the boring speeches of the 
good Gonzalo and made it clear that the 
old man was an abolitionist with no 
positive plans for his Utopia. 

Caliban is a sympathetic part nowadays 
and Michael Hordern made him almost 
human, a kind of Old Man of the Sea. 

The “most majestic vision” called up by 
Prospero for the delight of his beloved 
Miranda and her Ferdinand retained its 
original splendour. Margaret Chisholm 
spoke Ceres’ speeches with Olympian 
authority and Veronica Wells was a 
beautifully statuesque Juno. 

The active agent in all the happenings, the 
essential spirit of the play, Prospero’s 
“diligence,” his delicate Ariel, was with eerie 
beauty by Margaret Leighton realised to a 
degree unexpected and unforgettable. In 
appearance she was a sprite of the sea, 
certainly not of earth, and her voice, of 
great range and very expressive, matched 
with its magic her ghostly showing. She 
looked and spoke and moved as if she “on 
honey-dew had fed and drunk the milk of 
Paradise.” 

* * * 

This is the 93rd Season and, in view of 
expanding activities, there are two directors, 
the name of Glen Byam Shaw being added 
to that of Anthony Quayle. This year a 
very early beginning was made on 13th 
March, but two months elapsed before it 
was possible to see three plays in one 
week. The hoteliers view this arrangement 
unfavourably. Fewer visitors stay in the 
town and transport facilities to all parts 
after the evening performances have been 
increased, 


Ralph Richardson will be seen as Volpone in the 

final production of the season on 15th July, George 

Devine directs, with scenery and costumes by Malico!m 
Pride and incidental music by Francis Chagrin. 














ANTON WALBROOK as Cosmo Constantine and BILLIE WORTH as Mrs. Sally Adams. 


Pictures 
by 


Houston-Rogers 


“Call Me Madam” 


at the Coliseum 


— from the Irving Berlin musical (from the New York 

production by Leland Hayward) which is proving one of the most 

popular of the hit American shows seen in London in recent years. 

The book is by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. Richard Bird 

has directed with verve. The dances are staged by George Carden, 

with scenery and costumes by Raoul Pene du Bois. Cyril Ornadel 
is musical director. 
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Below: The irrepressible Mrs. 
Adams, whose knowledge of 
ambassadorial matters is far from 
complete, greets the Secretary of 
State (Robert Henderson). 


During a reception in her Washington apartment, 
Mrs. Sally Adams, on the eve of going to Europe 
to be American ambassador in Lichtenburg, meets 
Kenneth Gibson, a shy young man, who is also to be 
on the staff of the Lichtenburg embassy (Jeff 
Warner) and his father Henry Gibson (David Storm). 


Another gay and colourful moment from Act 1, Scene 2. Mrs. Adams’ guests take part 

in the lively “Washington Square Dance.” When eventually Sally arrives in the typical 

mid-European country of Lichtenburg, a tiny state set in beautiful mountain scenery, it is 
soon obvious that her inexperience of state matters will lead to trouble. 
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Three glimpses of the charming Lichtenburg Fair scenes which take place im tne bruouc 

Square. Top: The young Princess Marie (Shani Wallis) meets Kenneth Gibson, who 

falls in love with her on sight. Centre: The Princess leads the dancing, and above: Some 
of the delightful dancers who add glamour to the scene. 
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Olga Roberts and George Carden, the Sally Adams, suitably attired for the occasion, 
clever principal dancers, dance a gay num- finds Cosmo Constantine, who has become 


ber, colourfully dressed in the Lichtenburg Prime Minister overnight, a most agreeable 
National costumes. Another glimpse of companion. The admiration is mutual. 
the Lichtenburg Fair scene. 


Mrs. Adams, in 
her official capa- 
city, is called upon 
to pin a medal on 
to the bare chest 
of Lichtenburg’s 
Strong Man (Vin- 
cent Charles). To 
her right is Sebas- 
tian Sebastian, the 
ex-Prime Minister 
(Stanley van Beers). 











Mrs. Adams _has 
trouble with her 
train on the occa- 
sion of her official 
presentation to the 
Grand Duke and 
Duchess. Left: 
Donald Burr as 
Pemberton Max- 
well, permanent 
attaché at the 
American Embas- 
sy, who is finding 
Sally a _ handful, 
and right, Mayne 
Lynton as the 
Court Chamber- 
lain. 


At a reception in 
the Embassy Gar- 
den, Constantine 
and Sally, now 
very much in love, 
dance together. 


Senator Gallagher 
(Launce Mara- 
schel), Senator 
Brockbank (Arthur 
Lowe) and Con- 
gressman Wilkins 
(Sidney Keith), on 
a visit to negotiate 
a loan to Lichten- 
burg, sing a popu- 
lar topical number 
“They Like Ike.” 





Sally teaches Cosmo to jive. The amusing scene in Sally's sitting-room in 
Act II, Scene 4, with Kenneth Gibson on the right singing the hit number, 
“You're Just in Love.” 





A secret passage connects the Embassy with the Palace, and the young Princess is in 

trouble when she comes through for a clandestine meeting with Kenneth. But all ends 

happily and Sally is seen “ giving back” some of the royal heirlooms to the Grand Duke 

Otto and the Grand Duchess Sophie (Felix Kent and Marianne Deeming). Sally's standing 

is not quite so high at home, and she is recalled to Washington. Cosmo follows her there, 
however, to make a happy ending all round. 
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Whispers from the Wings 


ASHIONS in musical plays have under- 
gone a pronounced change since we 
started importing this particular form of 
entertainment from America. Realism is 
the keynote of such shows as Oklahoma! 
Kiss Me, Kate, South Pacific and Call Me 
Madam and in consequence artists who play 
the leading rdles in them, need to be 
accomplished actors as well as good singers. 
Billie Worth, who instantly captivated 
London playgoers in Call Me Madam, with 
her breezy performance as Mrs. Sally 
Adams, the American envoy to the state of 
Lichtenburg, is one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of America’s insistence upon 
realism in musical plays. 

“ The great strength of Call Me Madam,” 
maintains Miss Worth, “ lies in the book. It 
is a real story about real people in a series 
of situations that are quite within the realms 
of possibility. It is a light-hearted satire 
upon American politics and London 
audiences are reminded in a programme 
letter from Uncle Sam that in the diplomatic 
set-up in Washington the appointment of a 
wealthy society hostess to the post of 
American Ambassador would be quite 
possible. 

* At first, when I saw the show on Broad- 
way with a view to doing it in London, | 
thought it might be too American to be 
appreciated over here. I wondered if the 
jokes about President Truman and_ his 
daughter’s career as a singer might fail to 
register, but as soon as we opened to a 
British audience in Oxford I realised that 
Sally Adams, with her cosy telephone con- 
versations with Harry (Truman), added an 
air of authenticity to the story, in addition 
to producing roars of laughter. 

“Tam all in favour of the characters in 
a musical play remaining within the frame- 
work of the story and never stepping out of 
the book. Gone are the days when musical 
comedy artists used to get cheap laughs by 
sharing asides with the audience or winking 
at the gallery in a way that destroyed any 


by Looker-On 


suggestion of illusion or any attempt at 
serious characterisation. On such occasions 
the actor stepped out of character and 
became a performer. He might just as 
well have taken up a career on the music 
halls where he would never be expected to 
be other than himself. 

“Laughs will come easily enough, if the 
book is well written. Joshua Logan, who 
staged Mister Roberts and South Pacific, 
assures artists that if they do everything 
sincerely they can be sure of their laughs, 
but he insists that they get comedy out of 
the script, and not by their own individual 
tricks, which may be out of key with the 
part they are playing. 

“It is more necessary than ever for singers 
in musical shows to have a flair for comedy. 
In the old operettas, which were so often 
only tolerated on account of their glorious 
music, the singers played the hero and 
heroine and were only given lines of a 
romantic nature. The humour was left to 
the comedians, who were often told to go 
on the stage and be funny, regardless of 
whether it had any bearing on the plot or 
not. They had so many minutes to fill in 
and it was their job to make the audience 
laugh. Today there is more respect for the 
script, even in a musical play, and the lead- 
ing characters carry the comedy, which 
arises quite naturally out of situations 
occurring in the plot. 

“ Even the locale of the old operettas was 
often quite illogical. The entire cast rushed 
off to Monte Carlo or Rio de Janeiro without 
rhyme or reason, except that by so doing 
they gave the designer a chance to produce 
some exotic settings. Call Me Madam 
exploits the peasant picturesqueness of 
Middle Europe, but quite naturally, since 
Mrs. Sally Adams goes to Lichtenburg to 
represent her country. It is only right that 
she would be interested in seeing that 
Ruritanian state en fete. There is no 
question of forcing the colourful folk 
festivities upon an unwilling plot.” 
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American Correspondent 


in England 


E Mawby Green, author of our ‘ Echoes from 
Broadway’ feature, visits London and?Stratford 


OING to the theatre is one of the things 
we do best, and when that privilege is 
extended beyond America to take in the 
British end of it, we really begin to light up. 
Just who and what registered the largest 
number of watts on this latest West End 
theatrical excursion is difficult to say, when 
the feeling you brought away was one of 
such complete delight. 

However, at the risk of blowing a few 
fuses, we will say that our greatest surprise 
came in the form of Peter Ustinov. Here 
is a talent that needs a hulk as big as his to 
hold it. Not that it is all good, mind you, 
but if Mr. Ustinov would entrust a director 
to trim down The Love of Four Colonels to 
a more normal size, his wit would take on 
a keener edge and we would laugh even 
more than we do now. As exhibited at 
present, this comedy bulges from excessive 


A scene from Ustinov’s *‘ The Love of Four Colonels ”’ 

at Wyndham’s Theatre, showing L-R, Moira Lister, 

Peter Ustinov and Eugene Deckers in the Moliére 
playlet. 


repetitive calories, and especially in the 
“outer” play does: it need to be beaten 
more into shape. Certainly it would 
increase its chances of scoring on Broad- 
way with some astute sifting. 

The Love of Four Colonels is the only 
current London success we felt original and 
sparkling enough possibly to tempt the New 
York critics into semblances of ecstasy. All 
assuming, of course, Mr. Ustinov would be 
acting it in America, too, for on stage he is 
a thing quite fabulous. He never loses con- 
trol over his Thespian urges, and proves 
himself an extraordinary, versatile actor. 
His Chekhov and American gangster scenes 
in the “inside” playlets, are outrageously 
facetious. 

To discover Peter Ustinov as playwright 
and player on our first evening in London, 
imbued us with an expectancy that was 
never repeated in subsequent theatregoing, 
from the standpoint of vitality and 
originality—and to think we had to be 
pushed by our eager editor into seeing this! 

Neither should we be allowed to drift on 
without a tribute to Moira Lister. Our 
previous glimpse of hef was on Broadway 
in a futile bit of French froo-froo, Don't 
Listen, Ladies—and nobody did. But they 
did look at Miss Lister in her revealing, 
figure-punctuated gowns, without ever 
suspecting the other natural talents she was 
being obliged to hide. Now, as_ the 
Princess, and in the later blackouts as the 
love of four colonels, she is a fetching foil 
for Mr. Ustinov and his impudent, satirical 
foolery, and more than demonstrates she is 
blessed with stage brains as well as beauty. 

According to reports, the Theatre Guild 
has extended to Edith Evans a blanket 
invitation to appear for them in America 
whenever, and in whatever she desires. 
When last heard from, Dame Edith was 
mulling this offer over carefully with her 
muffins, remembering a little regretfully the 
quick New York demise of Daphne 
Laureola last year. But it can now be told, 
we haven’t seen a portrayal since which left 
behind a warmer or more memorable glow 
than that contributed by Miss Evans in the 
Bridie piece. The Helen Lancaster she plays 
in N. C. Hunter’s Waters of the Moon is 








Beatrice enters the Church for Hero’s wedding to Claudio. A scene from ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing” at 


the Phoenix, 


not nearly as effective. It is artificial and 
so shallow in substance that it never reaches 
the emotions. Not that we didn’t enjoy to 
the brim Dame Edith’s shining and flawless 
portrayal, but we had to admit to a 
disappointment. This we blame on the way 
Mr. Hunter has put this character together, 
for she is a vain, self-centred, condescending 
creature that can captivate but never gain 
your affection. The sort of thing that 
generally happens to American women in 
British plays—who go around flashing their 
wealth and worldliness and by Act 3 have 
worn completely character-bare. And since 
Helen Lancaster is the pulse of Mr. Hunter’s 
play, you never get a rising beat of enjoy- 
ment from his people but rather monotony 
from striking on the same key too long. 

Miss Thorndike inevitably comes through 
with much greater effect, since she has been 
given many less lines to speak. Conse- 
quently, Dame Sybil leans on dignity and 
facial expression to impress, and amid the 
surrounding hubbub, she silently creates a 
character out of Mrs. Whyte that is so 
lasting in appeal you could believe Mrs. 
Whyte, and not Helen Lancaster, would 
have provided Mr, Hunter with a much 
richer reservoir from which to draw for his 
Waters of the Moon. : 

Terence Rattigan, through a well-earned 
success, has learned all the tricks of putting 
an actable play together. If The Deep Blue 
Sea does not rank with his finest literary 
efforts, it does have the distinction of 
providing Peggy Ashcroft with one of the 
meatiest parts of her career. 

Here Miss Ashcroft is playing a woman 
of high moral background, taunted by the 
shame of a physical obsession. A woman 


Front Centre, Diana Wynyard and Paul Scofield. 
Robert Hard 


Right, Michael Goodliffe, John Gielgud and 
y. 


who has turned her back on the security of 
a respectable marriage to live on the loose 
with an unstable man, though the physical 
answer to many girls’ dreams. When asked, 
after her suicide attempt, what is it that this 
Freddie Page can give her, she replies: “ He 
gives me himself,’ which must surely be 
the height of British under-statement. This 
Hester Collyer is almost the female counter- 
part of the Reverend Davidson in Rain, and 


not since that psalm-singing gentleman lost 
his goodness to Sadie Thompson has there 
been a soul as sex-tossed as the one Miss 


Ashcroft works up in Hester Collyer. We 
don’t ever recall seeing a character played 
with more acute perception and at times 
the portrayal is so translucent you can read 
what is passing through her mind. 
Occasionally The Deep Blue Sea has a 
tendency to smack of a woman’s cheap sex 
novel, but Mr. Rattigan’s sable treatment of 
his lost woman, coupled with Miss 
Ashcroft’s indelible interpretation, com- 
mands only your highest respect. Thinking 
of it in terms of America, Judith Evelyn 
would be one of the few actresses there who 
could give Hester Collyer the works. 
Claire Luce has recently rid herself of 
an ambition to play Beatrice in a New York 
production of Much Ado About Nothing, 
having had some happy recollections left 
over from her Stratford-upon-Avon days. 
That this effort remained only three nights 
on Broadway is not astonishing, for earlier 
attempts to get The Winter's Tale and The 
Tempest to run in America also met with 
disaster. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that these off-beat Shakespearean plays in 
particular cannot just be “put on” but 
must have the proper pre-production care 
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lavished upon them; therefore, any 
American producer with Bard notions would 
be well advised to visit Britain and absorb a 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre presentation. 

This brings us to the Much Ado About 
Nothing that is packing the Phoenix Theatre 
and came to London by way of Stratford. 
And a more captivating presentation of a 
Shakespearean comedy could not be wished 
for. It abounds with grace and charm, and 
is played with such fluidity of style that any 
seemingly dull or awkward script passages 
are completely swept away, all achieved 
under John Gielgud’s masterly direction. 
Mariano Andreu’s scenery and costumes 
are aS imaginative as they are colourful, and 
the whole production design and detail is 
indescribably impressive. 

Mr. Gielgud has never seemed more 
superb than he is as Benedict, and is 
matched only by the lovely Beatrice of 
Diana Wynyard. It is readily apparent that 
this is the presentation New York should 
have had the good fortune to have seen. 


HERE we should pause to express our 

enthusiasm for the productions we 
caught at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
itself. The Tempest is a spectacle of colour 


and beauty, and is as easy to listen to as it 


is to look at, for Loudon Sainthill has 
invented scenery and costumes that trans- 
form the stage into magic. Margaret 
Leighton gives Ariel an elfish loveliness that 
is altogether enchanting, and Michael 
Hordern actually succeeds in making some- 
thing sensible out of Caliban. We were 
disappointed in Ralph Richardson's 
Prospero, and he seemed to convey the 
impression he was, too, but this in no way 
dampens the delight of what Michael 
Benthall has accomplished in turning The 
Tempest into a festival of fun. It is practic- 
ally a minor Radio City Music Hall 
presentation. And whoever thought any- 
thing as tricky and sombre-sounding as The 
Tempest could be made to look like this? 

Coriolanus is something else again. We 
have never heard of this Shakespearean 
tragedy being produced professionally in 
America. The extra large cast involved, and 
cost of mounting, would also make t-2 
slim future possibility, particularly since the 
role of Coriolanus is by no means star bait, 
having neither the lushness of language nor 
the sweeping dramatic scenes that have 
made the better known tragedies the glory 
of all great actors. However, the fact that 
Coriolanus can be seen at last does evoke 
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interest, and before you are through watch- 
ing this Glen Byam Shaw production of it, 
a good deal of excitement is in the air, for it 
is strikingly staged and performed and the 
Motley scenery and costumes made solidly 
to enrich the mood. 

This first glimpse of Anthony Quayle was 
tremendously to our liking, and we were full 
of admiration for his highly sensitive 
handling of the troublesome and troubled 
Coriolanus. Mary Ellis, in the tragic réle 
of Coriolanus’ mother, intrigued us with the 
sincerity and depth of power she instilled in 
the part; never even suspecting Miss Ellis 
had gone on to this sort of thing. 

We were grateful of the opportunity to see 
Coriolanus and also the other wonders 
worked by the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre with The Tempest and As You Like 
It. If these three productions are a criterion 
of what is being done at Stratford, then all 
true theatre-lovers should make tracks 
there, especially incoming Americans, for 
the theatre, inside, is one of the most com- 
fortable and attractive ever designed, and 
the backstage facilities and dressing rooms 
a producer's and performer's dream. 


They tell us every play iiacies the Shake- 
speare tag has been given a production at 
the Old Vic. Well, it was our misfortune to 
catch one without—The Other Heart, and 
what a pretentious piece of clap-trap this 
was. Still, it is comforting to know that an 
organisation of such world renown as the 
Old Vic can come up with a lulu, too. 
Among the many involved was Irene Worth, 
last seen most effectively in New York in 
The Cocktail Party with Alec Guinness, but 
how to be even good in The Other Heart 
would require a very special genius indeed. 

We were made to feel right at home by 
attending the second night of Sam Spewack’s 
farcical fable, Under the Sycamore Tree. 

As must have been reported already in 
these pages, Mr. Spewack is writing about 
ants, and how ridiculous humans look from 
their ant hill, with our wars and what not. 
The ant Scientist even succeeds in building 
a couple of boy and girl ant humans. But 
the ant world gets awfully discouraged at 
the general behaviour of the big world out- 
side and how we never seem to learn by 
experience, so in the end we believe they 
give up trying to emulate us and go back to 
being happy little ants again. 

A theme of this kind is always a problem 
to sustain for three acts without an abun- 
dance of original ideas, and while Mr. 
Spewack has woven many amusing incidents 

(Continued on page 32) 





Arrowsmith, the impeccable butler, helps his 
young master, Valentine Crisp (Richard 
Attenborough) to ‘phone whilst he shaves. 
Valentine, having consulted an expert, is 
expecting a new secretary who will also be 
the ideal wife for him. Right: Valentine's 
ex-girl friend Linda (Sheila Burrell) and 
Henry Winter (Robin Bailey) his friend, 
look on while Valentine tackles his stomach 
pains by means of yoga. 


**Sweet Madness ’”’ 


Scenes from Peter Jones’ lighthearted 
comedy at the Vaudeville Theatre, which is 
fully reviewed elsewhere in this _ issue. 








Linda with the new secretary, Janet (Geral- 
dine McEwan). Valentine’s flat is ultra- 
modern, and the Hogarthian scene which 
covers one wall is seen in the background. 
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The mad psychiatrist (Martin Miller) who had 
picked Janet (unknown to her) as Valentine’s 
perfect mate, scientifically speaking, is, we 
learn, himself the patient of a psychiatrist. 
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into his ambitious frame, before the end you 
do sense the urge to go “ gaggy” got the 
better of him. Perhaps a Shaw or Huxley 
would have had a sharper and more devas- 
tating attack for something like this. 

Anyway, Under the Sycamore Tree does 
have Alec Guinness to play the Scientist and 
Diana Churchill his ant Queen, and two 
more wonderfully ingratiating performances 
would he hard to imagine. The Oliver 
Messel setting and costumes are quite 
fascinating and Peter Glenville very ably 
directed. 

It is a pity that historical plays, when they 
are done as well as The Young Elizabeth, by 
Jennette Dowling and Francis Letton, have 
no place in the commercial Broadway plan, 
unless written by a playwright of the Max- 
well Anderson standing. For to give this 
drama a presentation as fine and authentic 
as that on view in London would eat well 
into $125,000, so all the American authors 
of The Young Elizabeth can hope for is an 
occasional College production in the States. 
Of course, there is the possibility that a 
Katherine Hepburn, after seeing the fire and 
conviction’ that Mary Morris breathes into 
her playing of Elizabeth, might catch the 
same enthusiasm for the part and wish to 
show it off in New York. It should also not 
be difficult to get another name actress 
interested in portraying Mary Tudor, if she 
is possessed of the same drive and persuasion 
as that which Peggy Thorpe-Bates brings. 

Altogether, The Young Elizabeth is an 
absorbing, magnificently acted historical 
page, and one that London should not let go 
of too quickly. 

A desire to see how Nancy Mitford cooled 
off to British temperature the three-way sex 
circus of André Roussin’s The Little Hut, 
took us over to the Lyric Theatre. Quite 
simply, for by changing the wife-husband- 
lover from French to British, all the sizzle 
disappeared naturally. Somehow, even in 
the deliciously acrobatic setting of banana 
and coconut motif that Oliver Messel has 
temptingly tropicalised for them, it is impos- 
sible to conceive of three Britishers, thus 
marooned, dropping their dignity long 
enough to indulge their passions unreservedly 
in such a hot love pool. The dialogue has 
also been dried out and now aired with such 
high-tone British respectability that all the 
naughty nuances have lost their original 
French fire. All in deference to the censor, 
no doubt, for how else could you get him 
to accept such a flaming state of affairs? 


Since The Little Hut has passed its 800th 
performance, the local patronage must be 
finding it to their fancy, but despite the 
delectable antics of the cast, we just couldn’t 
get the laughs going. 

The British-made stage musicals never 
cease to amaze us. Each time we re-visit 
London we hope the pattern will have 
changed. But no, we always find a mythical 
kingdom, the leading comedian chuckling 
around in his underwear or masquerading 
mischievously in skirts; the costumes 
scissored in a style that doesn’t do anything 
for anybody, while the dance routines, with- 
out a kick of originality, are lashed out 
frantically all over the stage. There is never 
a musical number melodious enough to 
remember, and the book, well, just a prop 
to hang the title on. 

But while this formula can still be milked, 
the managers will doubtless continue to play 
safe. The British audience is either recon- 
ciled as to what to expect or immune, but 
they do laugh, as witnessed on our visit to 
Bet Your Life. We went primarily to see 
Arthur Askey and how Julie Wilson, the 
know-how girl of American musicals, makes 
out surrounded by the British environment. 
The answer is, swell. The slinky looking 
Miss Wilson, obviously taking no chances, 
had her gowns built to glorify the body by 
Pierre Balmain, and she could even put zip 
into a sagging song number. And in Arthur 
Askey she had a very funny fellow to farce 
around with. 

The nearest thing to Mr. Askey in 
America is Bobby Clarke. And we can pay 
Mr. Askey no higher compliment than that, 
since Mr. Clarke is everybody's favourite in 
New York. They are both short in size, but 
know how to leer a little laugh a long way. 
In a final curtain speech, Mr. Askey is able 
to step out of his material and take his 
audience into his own comical clutches. It 
is then you are certain the mirth-maker he 
could be, equipped with a show that would 
uncork, and bring to the top his natural and 
effervescent comic resources. 

Herman Shumlin, three times badly bitten 
by the British bug, has now probably for- 
gotten his intention to import The Lyric: 
Revue to Broadway. Why he would want 
to remains Mr. Shumlin’s secret. For this 
revue, while plenty pleasurable for Pic- 
cadilly Circus, does not hit us as being any- 
thing to make America burn. The sketches, 
songs and dances are set to the British pace 
and taste, and only in one or two instances 
could you be sure of getting a solid New 
York reaction.” The big instance would be 

(Continued on page 34) 





Karsavina Danees Again 


UST fifty years ago 17-year-old Tamara 
Karsavina made her debut at the 
Marinsky Theatre in St. Petersburg, 

dancing with young Fokine in Le Pecheur et 
la Perle, a pas de deux introduced into the 
ballet Javotte for the occasion. Last month 
she danced again in London before an 
audience that included Adeline Genée, 
Marie Rambert, Svetlana Beriosova, Natalie 
Krassovska, Anton Dolin and John Gilpin, 
when she gave an_ illuminating lecture- 
demonstration on the art of mime. It was 
an unforgettable occasion. 

I missed Karsavina at her zenith. Only 
towards the end of her career did I manage 
to catch a glimpse of her dancing Le Spectre 
de la Rose with Harold Turner at the Arts 
Theatre. I sighed with regret that I had 
been born too late to see her in other 
famous réles, about which my older friends 
reminisced from time to time. 

I had to be content to gain some idea of 
her greatness by reading the memoirs she 
wrote under the title of Theatre Street. In 
this way I acquired a vivid impression of 
the early days she shared with Pavlova, 
Lydia Kyasht and Lydia Lopokova at the 
Imperial School of Ballet in St. Petersburg. 
At that time, in the ‘nineties, she saw 
Legnani perform her historic thirty-two 
fouettés with breathless daring. After a 
cloistered upbringing in Theatre Street 
young Karsavina joined the Marinsky Com- 
pany when the ballerinas were Kshessins- 
kaya, Preobrajenskaya and Egorova. Then 
they were in their heyday, now they are 
teaching in Paris with undiminished vitality. 
Karsavina remembers gala nights when the 
Imperial Family attended the ballet and the 
theatre blazed with jewels and dazzling 
orders. 

She first encountered “the eighth wonder 
of the world”—Vaslav Nijinsky—at this 
time. With graphic precision she describes 
how in a leap the boy “rose far above the 
heads of the others and seemed to tarry in 
the air.” Soon this exotic, elfin creature 
was to join her in what became the most 
famous ballet partnership of all time. 

When Diaghileff shook Paris to_ its 
foundations in 1909 with his Russian 
dancers, Karsavina was one of his ballerinas 
in a troupe that included Pavlova, Ida 
Rubinstein, Nijinsky, Bolm, Fokine and 
Mordkin. Imagine Les Sylphides danced, as 


by Eric Johns 


Tamara Karsavina at the height of her fame as a 
ba.lerina. 


it was during that season, by Karsavina, 
Pavlova and Nijinsky! On a later occasion 
at the Paris Opera, when Karsavina danced 
Le Spectre de la Rose with Nijinsky, his 
sensational leap through the window led to 
such frantic applause that the entire ballet 
had to be encored. 

No other ballerina has a record to match 
that of Karsavina, a dancer of unsurpassed 
versatility and an unequalled actress. No 
other dancer has appeared with such com- 
plete success in such strikingly contrasting 
réles as the romantic young girl in Le 
Spectre de la Rose, the sadistic Georgian 
Queen in Thamar, the voluptuous Arabian 
Nights figure in Scheherazade, the Puppet 
Dancer in Petrouchka, the gay Spanish 
Miller’s Wife in Le Tricorne, the fabulous 
Firebird and one of the most intensely tragic 
Giselles. 

Last month when the curtain rose at the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall that little figure on the 
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A recent picture of Karsavina—taken on the occasion 
of a visit to the ballet at Covent Garden. 


stage with hair of iron grey and eyes as 
black as night recaptured some of the magic 
associated with the name of the younger 
Karsavina, prima ballerina of the Golden 
Age of ballet. 

There was no question of this artist in her 
late sixties making a foolish come-back in 
parts that called for youth and vigour. She 
returned to talk about mime—the language 
of the ballet—and soon showed how easy 
it can be for an artist of her genius to speak 
without words. During the course of her 
lecture she gave us fleeting glimpses of some 
of her famous parts. As Giselle, the years 
suddenly fell away and she became a shy 
girl telling Bathilde how deeply she loved 


Loys. A few moments later she trans- 
figured herself into an utterly ruthless Queen 
of the Wilis commanding Albrecht to dance 
until he died from exhaustion. As Sylvia 
she suggested the pleasures of the hunt, as 
Harlequin she serenaded Columbine and as 
Don Juan she lured Donna Elvira through 
the castle gates. Finally the opening bars 
of Le Spectre de la Rose cast a magic spell 
as Karsavina, exhilarated by the excitement 
of the ball, imprinted a tender kiss upon the 
fragrant red rose, a token of affection from 
her first lover. 

Karsavina’s bewitching charms are as 
potent as ever. Genée, Rambert and Dolin 
were carried away as completely as the 
youngest Royal Academy of Dancing 
student in the audience. Like Taglioni, 
Fanny Elssler and Carlotta Grisi, here is 
another ballerina whose artistry will inspire 
coryphées yet unborn. Though she may 
dance no more, she has already become a 
legend touched with a greatness assured of 
immortality. 
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Dora Bryan. This young lady is loaded and 
knows how to shoot her talents with bull’s 
eye aim every time she appears. Unfor- 
tunately for our enjoyment Miss Bryan 
wasn't starring in The Lyric Revue, but each 
occasion she did come on was a lift and 
never a letdown. As you all know, this girl 
is going places, and we'll be watching. 

The second half of the revue seemed 
brightest and the final skit, “Sweet Belinda,” 
with Joan Heal trapped in a sedan chair and 
at the mercy of Ian Carmichael, was sparked 
with genuine hilarity and _— gloriously 
executed. More items of this calibre and of 
Miss Bryan and The Lyric Revue could 
certainly become a Broadway potential. 

The late night revue, See You Again, at 
the little Watergate Theatre, revealed more 
originality, sharpness of satire on topical 
angles, and ability to find a fresh approach, 
than any of the bigger musicals we saw. 
These six new faces have found a form of 
presentation that is wonderfully refreshing. 
Their travesty on South Pacific, which brings 
down the house and the first act curtain, is 
pungently devastating. 

It is from little shows like these that the 
big successes grow. In the roaring ‘twenties, 
Andre Charlot hit New York with his 
intimate revue and unloaded the unsuspect- 
ing Gertrude Lawrence, Beatrice Lillie and 
Jack Buchanan, so who knows what the 
frustrating ‘fifties may yet deliver. 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 
BRISTOL OLD VIC 


“A Penny for a Song” and “ Peer 
Gynt ” (by Students of the Theatre School) 
HE Bristol Old Vic Company concluded 
their season’s programme, in which 
modern playwrights have been well repre- 
sented—Fry, Eliot and Ustinov—with John 
Whiting’s comedy A Penny for a Song. It 
would not be true to say that this play is a 
mere pastiche, for Mr. Whiting has a fragile 
delicacy of his own, but his indebtedness to 
Chekhov, to Fry and to others is apparent 
and he has not yet—at least in this play— 
fully integrated these various influences into 
a sturdy personal style. The names of his 
characters, Lamprett Bellboys, Pippin and 
William Humpage echo the Humphry 
Devize, and the Hebble Tyson of The 
Lady's Not For Burning, and suggest the 
force of Mr. Fry’s impact, but what in him 
is certainly a passion for sound may be in 
Mr. Whiting a rather precious imitation. 
Neither Mr. Eliot’s intellectual realism nor 
Mr. Ustinov’s robust humour have touched 
Mr. Whiting, who follows his master at 
least part way into a wonderland where “we 
don’t bark our shins against solid furniture 
as it is possible to do in many plays of our 
time.” 
Denis Carey’s production was subtle and 
sure in preserving to a nicety the delicate 


poise between fantasy and fooling and he 
handled Mr. Whiting’s unhurried and gentle 
humour with all the care it needs. 

Michael Aldridge portrayed with feeling 


and sincerity the lovable and _ guileless 
character of Hallam Matthews, in rich con- 
trast to the zealous fire fighter Lamprett 
Bellboys, played with his usual competence 
and sense of theatre by Newton Blick—not 
forgetting his fire engine which was less 
remote from the English countryside than 
one might think. William Squire found full 
opportunity for his exuberant talent in his 
interpretation of the outrageous Sir Timothy 
Bellboys. His disappearances into the 
underworld, via the bucket of the well, were 
wholly delightful. Dorothy Reynolds as 
Hester Bellboys and Carol Marsh as Dorcas 
Bellboys, gave able interpretations of these 
particular types. 

The production was admirably staged by 
Hutchinson Scott who captured to perfec- 
tion the sunny spaciousness of rural 
England in 1804, while preserving to a 
nicety the subtle twist of Mr. Whiting’s 
imagination. 

The work of the Bristol Old Vic Company 
is intimately associated with that of the 


Theatre School, whose Director, Edward 
Stanley, is also Assistant Director of the 
Company. The annual productions of the 
School are followed with critical apprecia- 
tion by the regular theatregoers. This year 
the play chosen was Peer Gynt and judged 
on any standards, the production was of a 
very high order. So often on the stage 
Peer Gynt lapses into a shapeless succession 
of scenes with an emotional opening and a 
sentimental ending, generally as a result of 
too cursory a treatment of the North African 
episodes of Peers pilgrimage, but Mr. 
Stanley gave due weight to these scenes and 
showed to the full the pretentiousness of 
Peer, the Captain of Industry, and the utter 
disillusion of Peer, the Emperor of a Mad- 
house. The full pathos of Peer’s return is 
unattainable without this. 

The success of this vast undertaking could 
not have been achieved with a cast of 
students who were less sure of their tech- 
nique, for there was no suggestion at any 
point of superimposed movement, gesture 
or intonation which so often mars a 
production of this type. 

The young Peer was played with vigour 
by Kenneth Cope and the mature Peer by 
Bernard Kilbey. Mr. Kilbey’s easy style 
held the interest of his audience throughout 
and he gave a very skilful rendering of the 
ageing, but ever buoyant, adventurer. 
Phillida Law revealed a fine sense of tragedy 
in her interpretation of Aase and the scene 
of her death was perhaps the most moving 
in the play. 

The stage management was most effec- 
tively carried out wholly by those students 
of the School who are specialising in this 
type of work. W.HLS. 


OPERA 

“ Eugene Onegin ” (Sadler's Wells) 
NEW production of Eugene Onegin was 
staged on 22nd May. 

The hero is a Byronic figure who makes 
two shattering incursions into the placid 
course of life of a romantic young lady. 
Tatiana is not the only sufferer from the 
visits of this stormy petrel of Russian 
society but hers is the story which the 
“lyric scenes” enfold. A course of read- 
ing in romantic novels has prepared Tatiana 
to fall flat at the feet of the first gloomy 
looking male who walks within her line of 
sight. She pours out her heart in a letter to 
Onegin, sitting up all night in her bedroom 
to do this. At their next meeting, the 
saturnine gentleman gently reproves her 
impetuosity and explains that marriage does 

(Continued overleaf) 





Megs Jenkins, Wilfred Pickies and Nellie in a scene 
from ‘“* The Gay Dog,” the mew comedy by Joseph 
Colton at the Piccadilly Theatre. The engagement of 
S-year-old Nellie for the part of * Raving Beauty ”’ 
has met with considerable approval from the Canine 
Defence League. They are associating her with their 
campaign to persuade dog-lovers to adopt greyhounds 
as pets when they are too old for the track. 


Eugene Onegin (Contd.) 


not attract him. If it did, he would be most 
happy and so on. Later, bored at her birth- 
day ball, Onegin leaves Tatiana to snatch 
her sister Olga from the side of his friend 
Lensky, to whom she is betrothed. A 
quarrel blazes up, followed by a duel in 
which Lensky is killed. Years pass and we 
see no more of the poor girl thus robbed of 
a husband. Tatiana marries very well, and 
at another ball she and Onegin, a returning 
exile, are again face to face. Onegin now 
discovers himself violently in love with 
Tatiana and rushes to her house the follow- 
ing day to urge elopement. Her feelings 
have not changed but she is sensible enough 
to shut the door firmly on so foolish a 
suggestion. 

Not a dramatic story but deliciously 
melancholy and very probable, and Pushkin 
has given the characters poetic life and a 
consistent sincerity. The duel, although 
given a scene to itself, is not the peak of 
interest and is not allowed to spoil the mood 


of gentle sadness that is only lifted by the 
occasional bursts of brief gaiety expressed 
in dance. Tschaikovsky has placed these 
events with engaging skill against a back- 
ground of folk-song and rustic dance, waltz 
and cotillon, so that unhappy individuals 
are constantly being lost in the swirl of 
gaiety before they can become tiresome. 
The music, full of echoing phrases, is a 
constant delight. 

E. J. Dent's libretto is tactful, but 
“Nanny” as a form of address from a 
woman in love jars slightly. The skill so 
admired in the work itself has not been 
wanting in this production, which un- 
doubtedly gave great pleasure on _ the 
opening night. James Robertson conducted. 
Frederick Sharp presented a most correct 
portrait of the hero at odds with fate and 
gave a distinguished performance. The 
burden of the evening falls on the lady who 
has to sing, act and dance in the réle of 
Tatiana,: and the lovely voice of Amy 
Shuard was heard to advantage as Tatiana 
went her emotional way. In the letter scene 
Miss Shuard had her best opportunity and 
she rose to it magnificently. Fine singi1g 
came from Rowland Jones as Lensky. John 
Kentish’s French song was well received and 
George James was applauded for a senti- 
mental song in the 3rd Act. Elisabeth 
Robinson was a vivacious Olga and her 
voice greatly pleased. Anna Pollak and 
Olwen Price successfully fixed the mood in 
the opening scene. George Devine’s pro- 
duction was admirable, Motley's pictures 
were delightful and John Cranko’s choreo- 
graphy was stimulating. Indeed, one hopes 
that this work will be kept to the fore. 

H.G.M. 


Drama School Performances 


HE senior students of The Webber- 

Douglas School of Singing and Drama- 
tic Art presented The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown, a Victorian farce in two acts 
by Robert Buchanan and Charles Marlowe, 
preceded by Bitter Harvest by Catherine 
Turney, at the Chanticleer Theatre, from 
18th to the 21st June. 

The Central School of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art gave a performance by 
students on 10th June which included 
scenes from Tartuffe, adapted by Miles 
Malleson, Trelawny of The Wells, by 
Arthur W. Pinero, The Devil's Disciple, by 
G. B. Shaw, Stone In The Midst, by Patric 
Dickinson, and Heroes Don't Care, by 
Margot Neville. 





Last Productions of the Old Vic 
School 


PPRECIATION of the quality of these 

performances was sharpened this year 
by the knowledge that they would be 
repeated nevermore. The various pieces, 
chosen to embrace and display all the 
students’ work, were remarkably well 
mounted and quite well acted and provided 
excellent entertainment. A high level of 
achievement for a school was attained. 
This was to be expected after a long period 
of preparation under such renowned and 
expert directors as Michel Saint-Denis, Glen 
Byam Shaw and George Devine, whose 
gifts could be relied upon to make some- 
thing interesting out of almost any material. 
The wonder is that three producers of top 
rank should all have worked together for a 
period of three years in a suburban theatre 
school. They have gone and the school is 
to be closed, nor could we wish it to con- 
tinue and work at a lower level. Nor can 
we mourn the closing of a channel for 
passing young persons into an overcrowded 
profession. It was good while it lasted. 


The middle part of Shakespeare’s King 
John, omitting the poignant Hubert and 
Arthur scene, was a clear and vivid produc- 
tion by Michel Saint-Denis, with stirring 
action, moving characterisation and forth- 


right speech. Alan Dobie well sustained the 
part of King John, giving him a kind of 
shifty strength. Harald Jensen was a clear- 
eyed and appealing Arthur. John Roberts 
made a strong Pandulph, giving him a good 
voice and clear diction. Rilla Stephens 
expressed the bitterness and grief of Con- 
stance withou. sacrificing the dignity of a 
princess in a poetic play by too much 
realism. For the fights, arranged by Charles 
Alexis, jolly seemed to be the word. The 
combatants wore saucepan helmets and these 
gave mystery to scenes wherein the wearers 
stood silent in the presence of their betters. 
The scenery and costumes were designed and 
made by students and were very effective. 
Make-up had the authentic but rather grimy 
appearance of very old portraits in oils. 
A filleted version of The Provoked Wife, 
by Sir John Vanbrugh, omitting the noc- 
turnal escapade of Sir John Brute, was 
produced by George Devine and performed 
with spirit and style. The Brutes were 
particularly well presented. Clive Revill 
was arresting in figure and voice as Sir John 
and Barbara Grimes was his severely beauti- 
ful lady. Rosalind Knight provided a well 
turned Lady Fanciful and Jacqueline Hales 
was a nice Belinda, Donald Pickering made 


a handsome Heartfree and Don Pascoe gave 
a good comedy performance as Treble. 
Formal settings by Reginald Hanson were 
pleasing and original; costumes by Clare 
Jeffery were tasteful and well-fitting. 

The old-fashioned sparkle of Sir Arthur 
Pinero’s The Gay Lord Quex was greatly 
enjoyed in Glen Byam Shaw's production of 
Act 1 of that work. The audience were left 
with a burning desire to know what hap- 
pened in the other three acts. As these 
were not in the programme, it was possible 
for the cast to concentrate on extracting a 
high yield of comedy from a scene which 
was written as a preparation for something 
not so funny. Elvi Hale was very amusing 
as Sophie Fullgarney; John Roberts again 
impressed, this time as “Valma,” the palmist. 
Avril Elgar gave a good study of old age. 
Jeremy Burnham made a fine Marquess and 
Brian Sharman supplied a fine period piece 
as his friend. Stephen Doncaster’s designs 
pleasantly evoked the vanished nineties. 

The scenes from The Storm by Ostrovsky, 
produced by Peter Streuli, formed a rounded 
work and were given a good showing. Here, 
as in the case of King John, scenery and 
costumes had been designed by students 
The room in the Kabanov’s house was 
unimaginative and too cottagey, but the 
greater difficulties of the exterior scene 
were successfully overcome and we had the 
river-walk under the trees and the ruined 
pavilion skilfully suggested. The lighting 
was particularly good but the costumes were 
drab. Shirley Bush supplied the right voice 
and manner, stonily implacable, for Mme. 
Kabanov and Ivo Rodric was excellent as 
her son. Avril Elgar looked too delicate for 
Katerina, but acted with imagination. Good 
performances came from Alan Dobie, David 
Terence, Eric Thompson and Alan Spencer. 

An unusual item was Kalevala, described 
as episodes from the national epic of Fin- 
land, produced by Suria Magito and 
Geraldine Alford. This was chanted by 
changing voices and illustrated by mime 
and tableaux. It was decidely folksy and 
its metre, with strong echoes of Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,” would have become intolerably 
monotonous without the pleasing visual dis- 
tractions for which the designer, Riette 
Sturge-Moore, deserves great praise. James 
Maxwell very creditably presented the 
Ancient Hero and pleasantly spoke his 
lines. Clive Revill was good as the Black- 
smith, a sort of secondary hero. Elvi Hale, 
Cynthia Grenville, Susan Tunnington, Bar- 
bara Grimes, Harald Jensen and Douglas 
Rain all gave good performances. 

H,.G.M., 











Readers’ Forum 


HO will join me in deploring the stan- 

dard of present day theatre manners? 
Nobody, it seems, has the smallest consider- 
ation for his neighbour and practically every 
theatre-goer belongs to one of the following 
groups: 

(1) Chocolate munchers who hover round 
a box of delicacies wrapped in the crinkliest 
silver paper. : 

(2) Crockery clatterers who return their 
tea trays only in the darkness of the second 
act. Don't these trays cry out to be 
abolished anyway? Those so hungry that 
they cannot stir from their seats cannot 
possibly be satisfied with such meagre fare. 
Film audiences would never dream of taking 
tea between films. They go to see and 
enjoy the movie, free from that picnic 
approach to the theatre. 

(3) Late-comers too impatient to await an 
interval in which to take their seats, and 
after the interval and its two warning bells 
too careless still to get to their seats on time. 


These grumbles are very old but are 
surely worth airing as these menaces are 
without doubt on the increase. Could we 
sufferers not draw up a Theatre Code after 
the manner of the motorists who wish to 
consider one another on the highway? 


London, N.W.10. Peter Roberts 


HAT an excellent idea (as well as 

profitable for the management) it is that 
any theatregoer who is particularly struck 
by a tune in a musical comedy, can buy a 
copy of the music in the theatre. But why 
is this idea not extended beyond the musi- 
cal? More than once I have been to a 
production of Shakespeare in which the 
famous lyrics were set to new and enchant- 
ing music. I have listened carefully, but 
when I have reached home only half a tune, 
or a few bars, has remained to tantalize me. 
(1 can still remember the music for the first 
six lines of “Will you buy any tape?” from 
the recent brilliant production of The 
Winter's Tale at the Phoenix, and scraps of 
The Tempest music from Stratford last 
year.) 

Could not some attempt be made to 
publish this kind of music? Of course, it 
would not be possible to do so on the scale 
of the Oklahoma! and King’s Rhapsody 
music, but something in the style of the 
music sheet of Let's Make an Opera could 


surely be tried. Perhaps if it proved success- 
ful, some of this music might even be 
recorded—a vast number of Shakespeare 
records which cannot have much more 
“popular appeal” are on sale. This may 
prove impossible, but surely something can 
be done to keep such music alive for us. 


(Miss) Alison M. Hodgson 


Exeter. 


RECENTLY read an article in which a 

dramatic critic congratulated an actor on 
having refrained from making a_ curtain 
speech. This was later followed up by a 
suggestion from a reader that curtain calls 
should be abolished entirely. 


I was rather displeased with the first idea, 
but the second filled me with horror. My 
feelings are totally different from those of 
the reader concerned, who is so intent on 
being able to live the play realistically that 
the sight of a row of actors at the end of the 
performance, reminding him that it was 
only a play, spoils his evening’s pleasure. 

No matter how I may be emotionally 
carried away by a play, I am always con- 
sciously aware that it is being acted and 
therein lies much of my pleasure. The 
evening is only rounded off when I have 
seen the players step out of their roles to 
receive the thanks of a grateful audience. 
Many a time, after an outstanding perfor- 
mance, I have clapped until my hands were 
sore to help encourage the actor to say a 
few words. It may be true, as the critic 
pointed out, that they will be lame, halting 
words, out of keeping with the polished 
performance he has just given, but that 
makes me realise that offstage he is just like 
any other man and my admiration for his 
genius becomes all the greater. 

I wonder if this is an unusual attitude to 
curtain calls? I hope not, because I should 
like to feel that there are many people who 
would actively resist any attempt to do away 
with this old custom. 


Halifax. (Miss) Jean Bailey 


WAS astonished to read some time ago 
that an eminent actress of this time had 
remarked that she thought actors “ ought to 
keep more to themselves,” adding after- 
wards, “especially with autograph hunters.” 
Surely this seems rather a _ supercillious 
view to take? I’m sure that some of those 
who have now reached the top grade were 





at one time delighted to get the autograph of 
their favourite actor. Who is not thrilled 
to come away from the stage-door trium- 
phantly bearing away the autograph of one 
of the famous and how much nicer if that 
star is pleasant and charming? I myself 
have experienced the charming kind and the 
others as well. 


It is no great effort to sign a few auto- 
graph books for admirers, for, after all, 
where would the actors be without the back- 
ing up of the general public? By these 
autograph hunters I do not mean those who 
behave in a stupid way over the famous. 
What do other readers think? 


Southport. 


(Miss) Anne Jackson 


OUR correspondent Mr. Clifford Stuart 

raises an important point. Everyone 
will agree with his contention that “produc- 
ing is a highly-skilled job of paramount 
importance,” most especially in relation to 
amateur performances, 

I hesitate to call myself a dramatic critic, 
although I have seen over 750 productions 
during the past five and a half years and 
have written a review of each, for I still 
consider myself as a trainee, with a long 
way to go before I can claim anything of 
the authority that should accompany that 
title. However, I can at least claim a 
reasonable background of experience. 


One major difficulty concerning amateur 
productions that has not been mentioned is 
that the qualifications required by the 
would-be producer of the amateur show are 
not only different from, but also, in a way, 
greater than those needed by the person 
dealing with a professional cast, who may 
be assumed, at any rate with greater confi- 
dence if not always justly, to know the 
rudiments of their job. 

The amateur actor is too often an 
unhappy combination of too much enthu- 
siasm, coupled with unwarranted conceit, 
and a far too little grasp of technical needs. 
This means the amateur producer must not 
only know the basic principles of stage 
grouping, etc., but also have the power and 
infinite patience necessary to mould sound 
performances out of mere keenness. 


This latter quality is rare indeed. It is the 
prerogative of the sound teacher; which 
probably accounts for the frequently very 
exciting school productions under the direc- 
tion of a _ professional teacher with an 
amateur knowledge of production. It is 
certainly not a quality often to be found in 
the professional producer; which undoubt- 


edly accounts for. the frequent failure of 
amateur productions under professional 
direction, an unsatisfactory alternative that 
is sometimes chosen by societies who realise 
the importance of the producer but have not 
seen through to the root of the problem. 


It is easy to agree with Mr. Stuart when 
he says it is “just not good enough to 
entrust a production to some .. . soul with- 
out the necessary qualifications.” It is not 
sO easy to suggest exactly where to look for 
someone with those qualities. Meanwhile 
we can only agree, I think more easily, with 
Chesterton when he says that “A thing 
worth doing is worth doing badly.” If we 
waited for the qualified (ideally) person 
before doing anything then most of our 
theatres could close down tomorrow and the 
five per cent. of the critics still writing 
would applaud unanimously! 


London, W.13. Paul Bedford 


The awards of 10s. 6d. each are made this 
month to Mr. Peter Roberts, Miss Jean 
Bailey and Mr. Paul Bedford. Readers’ 
entries for this feature, which should be as 
brief as possible, should be marked 
“ Readers’ Forum.” 


NOW ON SALE 


BrRITAIN’S BRIGHTEST HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 


SUMMER PIE is here! Big—gay—the only 
magazine of its kind in the world . . . 96 
big pages of perfect entertainment for the 
family—beautifully printed with pages of 
full colour and packed with everything you 
enjoy most. And it’s only 1/6d.—absolutely 
sensational value! Order it NOW! 
These are among the “ highspots’’:— 
* Brilliant complete stories by VICTOR 
CANNING, J. B. MORTON (Beach- 
comber of the Daily Express) and other 
famous writers. 


* Dozens of joke drawings by the pick of 
British and American humorous artists. 

* Superb illustrations by Rowland Hilder, 
R.I., Clixby Watson, Ronald Lampitt, 
Clive Upton, George Ditton, Eric Earn- 
shaw, etc. 


* 8 PAGES IN FULL COLOUR. 


SUMMER PIE 


96 PAGES—1/6 











Amateur Stage 


HE Questors Theatre presented Edge of 

The World by Norman Latimer, pro- 
duced by Alfred Emmet, from 14th-24th 
June. A special performance for the Build- 
ing Fund was held on Tuesday 24th June. 
This was followed on 28th June by a 
theatrical garden party in the grounds of 
the theatre. 

The 27th production of the Court Drama 
Group was Dark of the Moon, on Friday 
and Saturday, the 20th and 21st of June at 
the Stanhope Theatre, Euston Road. Details 
of future productions may be obtained from 
the general office of the Stanhope Institute, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 

The Talisman Theatre Players presented 
The Light in the Storm by Thomas Mus- 
champ. Great interest was aroused by this 
representation as this was the world 
premiere of the play. The author is stage 
director of the northern tour of King’s 
Rhapsody. Performances were given for 
one week from 9th June. 

Christchurch Studio Theatre will present 
The Lady's Not For Burning, by Christopher 
Fry, in the Open Air Festival of Drama to 
be given in the grounds of Torre Abbey 
during the week 4th-9th August. This will 
follow the presentation of the play, their 
last this season, at their London studio 
theatre during June. 

Hay Fever by Noél Coward is being 
presented by the S.W. Essex Technical 





THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 


OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
LAMORBEY PARK sipcuP 
Principal: Rose E. Bruford, Hon.R.A.M. 
This College offers training for both teaching and 
the stage. Tuition is given by a staff of specialists, 
and includes much practical work in stage-manage- 
ment, costume and property making etc. and also 
instruction in Radio work 
3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(Ministry of Education recognition) 
Combining — Stage Course 
1 Year Course for Qualified Teachers 
(Accepted Students eligible for Ministry grant aid) 
Three Scholarships are offered - Students accepted 
from 17 years of age - Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. Examinations Write for Prospectus 
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17 Irving Street 


Irving Theatre Leicester Sq. WC2 


WHitehall 8657 
(excluding Mondays), 7.30, Sundays 6.0 
FESTIVAL OF INTERNATIONAL PLAYS 


Israel: ‘‘ They'll Arrive Tomorrow ” 
by Natan Shaham 
Annual membership 5 
Licensed till midnight 
Food Counter. 


Evenings 


Leicester Square 





College Drama Group on 2nd and 3rd July. 
Production and decor will be by Donald 
Richmond and costumes are being designed 
and executed by the society. 

The Progress Theatre recently presented 
the brilliant 19th century comedy An Italian 
Straw Hat from the French by Eugene 
Labiche. Intending new members for this 
group should apply to the Members 
Secretary, Progress Theatre, The Mount, 
Christchurch Road, Reading. 

With a view to. providing Dramatic 
Societies with the opportunity of staging 
their productions in the heart of the West 
End, the Director of the Irving Theatre, 
Irving Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2, has 
kept one vacant date, usually a Monday, 
and Saturday and Sunday afternoons free. 

The size of the stage, which is fully 
equipped, is 15 ft. x 18 ft. The auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 145, and, being part 
of a picture gallery, has an atmosphere of 
art and intimacy. 

The management of the theatre have 
much pleasure in inviting amateur organisa- 
tions to join the Theatre Club on a group 
basis for an annual subscription of 2 gns. 
(no admission fee). This group member- 
ship entitles the members of societies to be 
regarded as theatre members, i.e. they will 
be able to book seats for themselves and 
their friends for shows and to use the lounge 
and bar on the particular nights when they 
come to the shows. It also entitles societies 
to a reduced rate of hire of the theatre of 
6 gns. per evening, including heating, light- 
ing and box-office service, instead of the 
normal charge of 10 gns.—for matinee 
performances 3 gns. instead of 5 gns. 

-OR SALE.— Complete or large parts Theatre World, 


Sept. 1944-Dec. 1950. Good condition. — Offers: 
Steer, 22 R. L. Stevenson Ave., Bournemouth West. 


OR SALE.—Theatre World, Sept. 1944-Aug. 1951 
complete.—M. C. Pitt, 19 Welby Road, Hall 
Green, Birmingham, 28 


UMMER DRAMA SCHOOLS, Christchurch Studio 

Theatre, Regents Park, London. July 28-Aug. 8 
(Day), £5 5s. Aug. 11—22 (Evening), £4 4s. Acting 
Technique, Production, Speech, Mime, Movement. 
Improvisation, Make-up. Syllabus: Mrs. O. Medd. 
Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 


HE VISUAL ARTS CLUB. Amateur and profes- 
sional. Particulars from: Secretary, 12 Soho Sqa., 
London, W.1. 

YPEWRITING. A thousand words for one-and-nine: 
But (lest your script I can’t divine) 
I ask that MSS. may be written. pleasc. 
Plainly—in English. and not Chinese! 

Box No. 460. 


ANTED.—Play Pictorial, Nos. 25-33 and 339-408. 
preferably bound. State price required.—Galloway. 
Carlton Drive, Putney, S.W.15. Tel.: Putney 9034. 


JANTED.—Theatre World, Jan., Feb.. Mar. 1951. 
—Miss M. Stonehouse, 198 Park Road. West 
Hartlepool, Co. Durham. 
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M A "te A = I N E End Success. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 
‘A fine thoughful play,” Sunday Pictorial. 
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Another of EVANS’ PLAYS 
aun IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
a 4 ‘ TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
SWEETHEARTS seca eueat ecient 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
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EQUIPMENT 
* Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 


éu 9@ 9? periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 
NEW THREE ACT “ DEANE’S THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd. 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 58/7 (4 lines) 
THE 10.5 NEVER STOPS “Railway” Thriller Sm.4w. 
THE HAPPY PRISONER Pure Comedy 4m. 5w. 


THE ISLE OF UMBRELLAS “Weather” Comedy 4m.3w. The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
THE WHITE FALCON Re Anne Boleyn 9m. 7w. Established 1925 


’ : Under the distinguished patronage of: Dontid Wolfit 
LOVE’S A LUXURY Farcical Comedy 5m. 4w. CBR. 8. Sex Gareutn, Medan fedaen, Placenres 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. in the ART of the THEATRE 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


SLIM ins.weexson Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to Marylebone High Street, W1 


take internally, no exercises, no rigorous Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 


attach name and address to this advert, and STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 


Parade, Brighton. INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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